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^ Strengthening the University-Public School Partnership nt;i,°..'^?:?;..\1S^S,«re'?f, 

{Sj^ , ■ ' = ^ EDUCATION POSiTlC:,'OR POLICY * 

^ Webster defines a partnership as an arrangement whereby two 
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or more 

member agencies share in tlie risk and profits of the business. 



The story is told about two brothers who became owners of a single country 
house through a joint inheritance. One, a gb-getter and -a social climber; spent . 
more than he could afford to remodel his section of the house with the last word 
, in interior decorations, furniture and mechanical devices. The other brother left 
his. half exactly as he had found it, -and simply enjqyed himself in the drab interior. 

"This is unfair, " grumbled the first one. "You owe it to me to do something 
with your part of the. house just as I have done with mine. " ' . ' ' 

, '0 • . ■ ' • ' 

"Very -vyell, " said the brother. "I will db something with my half. - f will set 
it on fire." And, as the story goes, .he did'. Sometimes cooperation among and 

* * » ' * 

betweeh the various levels of education has been characterized in the same way. - 

■-''s ' ■- 

- Rather than being partners engaged in a common mission of nur Luring the 

development and extension of individual, intellectual and esthetic abilities, we 
• have taken the specialized interest approach in competition for funds and resources 
and have maintained that our own area of specialization or service is by far the 
■ • most unique and important of all. » 

Perhaps we need to ask' ourselves the question-rDoes education consist of 

* ' * 

institutions in competition or people in process? 
V7 Perhaps for the first time in history puir nation faces' the prospect of an 

^ "abundant supply of highly trained people in the field of education. TJiis is not to 
' say, however, ^that the need for better prepared and trained worl^ers will be met « 



in all special fields. Shortages obviously will persist in many .educational 




.specialties and geographic areas unless preparation efforts are shifted to thoie 
fields where shortages exist. i> 

This state of affairs reflects the fact that we generally afford our youth the 
opportunity to choose how and where they want to pursue learning. In this sense 
we do not have a planned economy. Our supply of highly qualified workers is 
essentially the sum of decisions made by individuals to suit their, own interests, 
opportunities and capabilities. * ' 

The imbalances that are foreseen in the years ahead point to the need for 
more effective planning of the relationships between the lower and higher levels 

\- \ ■ - " i " " ■ ■ 

oJ[ e4ucation to meet occupational needs and some means of attracting highly 

X:. ■ ■ . ■ ' i . ■ . ■ 

qualified and talented persons to certain educational specialties.. Government and 
educational institutions are largely limited to influencing the choices of individuals 
by such actions as selective financial assistance, choice of location for business . 
or industrial expansion, revisions of tax laws^, and increasing salaries in selected 
occupations. ^ 

There is no suggestion in my remarks that individual choice be subverted in 
any way. The incentives offered by a variety of occupations will always be a key 
element of choice regardless of where those incentives come from. 

Moreover, this discussion is about strengthening the partnership between the 
schools and the universities and, in that regard, it is the responsibility of our 

institutions for schooling to identify and teach the skills that are relevant to 

\ 

society's needs. It is the Individual's responsibility to choose and to learn. But 
since it is also education's responsibility to assist those who choose wrongly or 
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learn skills poorly, there is a very strong case for guidance in the first place. 

Over the long term, the arrangement has worked quite well whereby 
educational institutions identify and offer various learning programs. Learners 
choose and emplbyars' encourage. 

We hav.e increasing evidence thai schools and colleges, Viniversities and other 
agencies for learning arc responding to changing occupational needs both in their 
courses and offerings and in their identiCicatLon of retraining*and upgrading 
prograjns. The tendency indeed is fur the market to clear itself in the long run. 
This process offers a rational confidence in the future^for highly trained jxcr.s^jis 
• at all levels of education during the remainder of this decade. 

But the existence of short -to-rm imbalances and the need for .certain types 
of specialized- progran^s remains a serious concern. That concern is not only 
with the problems of unemployment and readjustment in periods of recession 
which are severe, but also with the waste represented hy the loss of expensively 
gained ability, Icnowledge and experience. The calamity of our .current surplus 
of Ph.D's at the level of higher education is not "so much'unemployraent as rising 
underemployment. Th'is adds to the social costs and the human costs of unfilled 
expectations and the erosion of skills. ' 

While considerable effort is being made to relate occupational needs to the 
programs available through cduciitiona]. Institutions, not enough effort has been 
made to coincide the efforts oC thc"'K-l2 system with the' post secondary 

institutions. ♦ 

A serious problem that lies ahead will he the tendeney for entry requirements 



for iiiaoy occupations to rise, even though the jobs themselves may not require 
more formal schuoUng* Overschoollng is already being demanded for entry 
into many jobs and professions. Such practices are highly expensive and Ihey 
represent a highly discriminatory sorting and scxeening measure. Not only 
do they limit the number of options for those persons with less than a degi'ee, 
but they also present the danger of massive underutilizatioii of those with 
extensive schooling. Underemployment oC higher educated people is already 
causing much campus tension and that tension could easily overflow into a new 
societal confrontation. 

Career influences in all of education will take on new significance in the 
context of continuing education and the coopex'ative arrangements that will need': 
to be developed among the various. levels of our educational agencies and 
institutions. 

Continuing education implies a system that alternates a period of formal 
schooling and periods of work throughout the lifetime of thd individual. Such 
a system could help to solve some of the clilcmmas for which so far no, ;] 

satisfactory answ^ers have been found- -(he quest for compatibility between j 

i 

humanistic and technological content- - appropriate linkages between lower J 
education and higher education- -and a more rational coordination between coUej 

universities and I'echnical institutes. • ' . « : 

*■* ■ 

However, it musl be remembered that continuing education is a concept 
requiring far-reaching and radical transformations both in the whole of 
elemiMitary and secondary education as well as in Uie post secondary fiel'fl. , 
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The essential practical. in:oblem is to identify and apply measures that 




represent a potential stop toward the reconciliation of tl)c cmployniont needs 




of so.ciety with the educational interests of the indl\Idual and to avoid chaniios 




' that block the way toward such developments'. • ^ 




» ^......Si^mc of uiLi; jiros't persistent myths Ln education have had to do with time 




<> 

and its relation to learning. ' ^ 




Our country typically has commenced its formal learning program at age 




six and, although some of our slates have cheated a little bit, we typically 




have learned irom 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p. m^, 180 days a year for twelve years--, 




all at the expense of the taxpayer. Each learning activity or. subject has been 




accorded x-numbers of minutes per week. Schools have operated nine months 


> 


- of the, year and with the supplements which the post secondary system has 




added, it has taken about 18 years to become a doctor or a dentist, 16 year's^tp 




become a teacher, 12 years to become a policeman or a fireman and 9 years to 




become a dropout. 




There Is noihing sacred about any of these times. While there is some 


• 


evidence to support certain of these practices, there is also strong evidence 




to suggest the need to q,uestion them. 




The whole concept of maturation for learning has been shown to have 




fewer boundaries ih\\n we 1 nave ever imagined. Intensive learning over a 




longer school day and a h)nger school year, properly motivated, can be very 




productive. ' « • 




Year-round schools , and night-shift schools have beOn affectively operated. 
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Twelve year pvagram3 have been successfully compressed iiito ten or eleven 
yoai-s or extended to thirteen. But the whole idea of the normal loarniny ^ ' 
mode and operational pattern has been brought into serious qitestion by the 
.promise o£ continuing education programs and practices. 

While some of the time arrangements wc have used in education have bt*&n, 
convenient to parents, the teaching staff, the labor market and holiday patterns, 
it is a bit tempting to aslv--**Which has adapted to which: 

Generally we continue with such practices because that is what we have 
always done. In doing so. school adpiinistrators have, in fact, denied that 
much has changed in the educational sector in the last ,100 years. Educational 
institutions have tailored learning to available time instead of making tim.e fit 
the variables of learning. 

Teachers have developed their methods according to available time-- 
introduction, ten minutes; seat work, twenty minutes; summary, seven minutes 
clean-up, three riiinutes. I^otli time and ntcthods must now be varied to suit 
individualized learning arrangements. More learners, we have found, operate 
on fast and/or slow time than on noi'mal time, whatever that is* Normal 
learning time is like a stopped clock —fortunately it is right twice each day. 

* The time maturation interlock becomes increasingly mythical as students 
reach the last year of their secondary programs and go on to post secondary 
learning opportunities. Nowliere is the time element more fanciful than in the 
granting ot degrees in higher education. The present time bound degree 
structure works ii considerable hardship on thousands of students each year. 



as well as on the taxpayers. If work expands to fill available lime, llien so 

does schooling. Similarly, the high cost of building, equipping and staffing 

and operating a ppst secondary institution is directly related to the length 

oCits degree programs. 
* 

In a recent report, the Carnegie Commission argued that a number of 
both undergraduate and graduate degree programs could be immediately 
reduced by one year for many candidates and eventually for most. The rep 
also concludes that time spent on the Ph, D, and other professional degrees 
can be reduced by one or two years without any great sacrifice in quality. 

The concept of cooperative education, the partnership between the schc 
and the universities, presupposes that life is a continuing process of full 
and part-time study interposed by work and learning opportunities. A diplc 
or a degree is therefore only an interim credential that starts to die the 
moment that it is born. The improv,eijient of professional qualifications - 
occurs after the degree --not before it. ' 

If we consider free public education one of the major benefits society 
bestows upon its members, then many adults have the right to ask- -yes, 1 
but what have the schools and the univei-sitiqs done for me. lately? Why shd 
the principal benefits of free public education be concentrated only on tlie 
years from five to eighl:een? ^ 

Such a policy is shameful, . given the mounting need for continuing 
education. And ultimately, there must bo some kind of a national education 
bank or fund that crodiUs each person with, say, sixteen years of freely cho 
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schooling at public expense. One of the conditions of withdrawal from that 
fund should bo that no person may use more than twelve years consecutively. 
Indeed, if the educational bank were coml)incd vvith the notion that all dipyioiiia 
and dcgi'oos, like passports, expired at the end of five or ten years, we 
would have a built-in guarantee against personal and socio-economic I 
obsolescence. T^* . • / 

Such ideas as these must be expressed from.tiui-^- to time so that schoolTr 



is ripped loose from its obsolete time bases. Only then can we make 

/ 

learning an opportunity to be chosen for personal developmeVit, rather .than ' 

* / 

the social necessity to be endured as a means of access to consui-ner 
pleasures. ' , * 

Nowhere in our system of education will the development of responsive 
learning environments of this kind \>o more traumatic than in our post 
secondary institutions and-perhaps nowhere is it more necessary. 

While there are some very notable exceptions ^ univ^ersity teaching 
methods, particularly in undergraduate studies, are disagreeably uniform 
and tedious. Variable learning environniLMits musX be implemented and^soonj 
not only because they cure monotony, but also because thpy allow better fit '\ 
for the learner. The uniform learning environment is not much-rlTTfc rent 
from most other uniforms. It tends to be either too tight, or too loose, to 
suit indivioual learners and their needs. The ill-fittings tweedy methods of 
academia are l>igh]y resistant to all. new tailors. Some sharp needles will bo 
required. But in the partnership arrangement, the schools can show the 
universities how to make the necessary 'adjustrrxonts and adaptations. 



id 
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Thci-0 arc several broad leaching slratcfiics that might be employed 
to bring varuibjlc learning environments into higher education. They merit 
careful scrutiny in the years immediately ahead by our colleges and 
universities. One of these is to Teplacc^T certain instances our existing 
traditional programs with temporary learning alliances. 

A learning alliance, like the program, /would come in many different x 
forms, could be easily established,, and would be highly Jflexible* 

C 

It would monitor the time of those students enrolled in'its broadly 
designed subjects; it would emphasi/.e collective planning and cooperative 

o 

teaching between the secondary schools and the po5;t secondary institutions. 
But, unlike most current programs, the learning alliance would have a 
built-in capacity for rejuvenation. Intended to live many lives, the alliance 
would generate diverse studies in numerous reincarnations. 

Under the alliance concept, any group of three or more instructors 
could band together to form a tea.ching company. This company would take 
out a short-term lease and proceed to explore a particular learning proper; 
Ideally, the company would bo rich in hvunan capital and the property would 
contain the ore of many disciplines. There might be rnany sxich alliances . 
within a faculty- -each exploring different properties, using different inetho 
having different articles of as/sociatfon. Exploration as a member of such 
a parly should be stimulating. Neither the explorers nor professors shoulc 
bo satisfied in a permanent camp. 
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Our I .•■adliiona! r jogvanis^cctfld oaslly cooNhst with Chcso alUanccs. * 

Tlu> calJl^MT is lor diversity, . not disc- rlmbratlon;, Many ".students and 

professor-- wUl ahvax . prcf.r tlio institutional mode .rtnd wiU pcrrorm nobly 

in unifor.li, (radi.ional loannng chyironmentsr But th0 aUiance concept, ' 

it appears tT. ,,„e. allows innovation to be easily implemented, witira 

minimun. of expense an.d instLtutLonal commitment. And nowhere iould ■ 

tliere be 'bettor avrangoh.ents for testing tlie- viability of such a situatiQn-^ 

thaninthe field c,f professional education. There are a numberxof 

assumptions that -malcc this so. 

' •« . , 

. The strong societal forces which are impacting- upon school s/sfems 

and univorsitios, arc creating continuing demancls for educatio/l change 

and improvement. . , ^ 

^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^-"^ 

In any cffort^to achieve change through university an/school system 
coJlaboralioh. the generation and use of ideas is a very important strategy.. 

School systems and cc.Uekcs of education arc so interdependent in 
eff,ective idea gcno,;aUon and use that the success of one is to a considerable 
degree (h>pi>n<h>,rfl upon the Kuccess of the other. 

' There is a strong nv.ed for collaborative, sfehool system-university ' 
experiments directed at the effective generation and use of ideas to improve 
practice.. . 

Within the universities there is a great deal more and varied talent 
across the discipline than is available in the immediate environment. of any ■ 
single school system. Within school systems, particularly larger ones, 
there is a wide range of specia^^^l talent and skill. Through a projected 
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partnership ar I'angcmcilt, a greater crLtical mass of talent could be 
.brought to bear upon the leadership problonis and. opportunities lha-i is 
possible through, cur rent practices and c>:isting arrangements. 

The professional opportunities inhcrdnt in sujch a partnership are so 
challenging that I boUevo both university and school system participants 
would voluntarily c ontribute time and talent to planning program activitre^.. v 

Assuming the acceptance of tin's kind of partnership concept, the period^ 
remaining in this decade through 1979. offers a reasonable time spau,to 
test the viability of the learning alliance idea. ^ • 

All important tost of the feasibility of such an alliance would be the * 
degree to which mutually shared and valued objectives could he formulated 
by both school and univ.ersity leader^. The partnership could facilitate 
joint-search by university personnel and schocl system leeiders lot more 
effective solutions to educational problems.^ School systenis and university 
personnel should both participate in defining. the partner ship functions and 

O O » 

7 

activities. 

* ' \ ' ■ 

TlVo partnorsh.lp should provide unique pi*^)fessor/administrator 

communication Unks which, in turn, could lead to a t:ange of us efuL outcomes 
both anticipated and unanticipated. Research development and training 
processes in universities could be improved as a re.sult df the partnership 
as should nianageiiient and leader ship role performance in local school 
systems. ^ . 

There are several nii.ssi()ns">nf such ,a partnership concept. One could .. 
Y^jJ^^ , improve management develophient progr^ans in school systems and 



preparatory pro,i4r.ams in tlic universities. This mission is closely related to 
many universities^ mission of improvin;.; pr-paratory programs fur adininistratiyc 
personnej,. Through the partnership arrangement,^ t^^c missipn %vould bo pursued 
in a far broader context than that which cur rem b v. and with a wider aid 

■■' * ■ 

f rc^itt and a closer alliance with school leaders in the field. Greater emphasis 
would be placed upon improved in-sorvice education and upon effective relation- 
snips between pce-service and in-service education than in past settings, 

second mission would be to provide a future-0].*iented ^scanning function 
or berisirii; mechanism designed to help both local school systems and universities 

■ ; ■ ^ _ ■;' ,• 

adapt to. emergent and projected events. This mission would jrequire a sensing 
effort to identify upcoming problems and issues likely to confront educational : 
leaders in tKe future. To identify and illuminate emergent policy issues, methods 
for studying the future should be employecL.as would existing substantive studies 
of society and education. Use of concepts about the future through adaptive 

planning would be encouraged. ' ' i ' 

J 

A third, mis^sion might he to acliieve more effective research and development 
in educational admliustration. TJiis mission might concentrate largely, but not 
exclusively, upon applied research and development. R &. D effortt for example, 
could be directed at such problem areas as management training, evaluation 
systems and personnel selection. Impact research to determine effects on 
administrators and organizations of such matters as conflict, negotiations and * 
training, could also be undertakeni- . " 

Given- these less than complete assumptions and possible mission targets,* 
there are a nuriir)er oC partnership outcomes th«at might: be speculated aboat 
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as..-lgilQ.\ys;:'' 

new ''lyiitUiiic uighl result that would facilitate i*cnc\\'cil and change, 

■ o 

or£ort.s in buth school systems and univci:sltics« To create the dynamic 
the separalcness tendencies oC the past Qvo to ten, years on the part 
of the universities arid i^he school systcn\s \yould need to be reversed 
and rriutuall^' beneficial interaction and self-help patterns would need 
to bo discovenxl and iniplemonled. 

2. A closer melding and cooperative expr.cssion of the talents of school 
system leaders and professors to advance the 'field of educational 
administration would emerge. Melding would involve the development 
of more mutually supportive attitudes, morei'^systcmatic and fruitful' 

. communication channels, more collaborative programs and a high 
expression of leadership talenl and intellect on the parX of both 
professors and administrators. 

3. More effecCive ways of developing and using knowledge in the contexts 
of preparation and in setting of practice might result. To realize this* 
outcome, the sO-called theory/practice gap would need lo be narrowed 
and new strategies for generating and using knowL dgc in universities 

^and school systems would need to be implemented. 

4. Tested products, commxuiication networks, organi/.ation arrangements 
and substantive ideas of sufficient value to be diffused to school system 
and institutions of higher education beyond the partner ship would sureLvj 
be produced. To achieve these results, innovations will need to be ! 
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developed, which wilt lake into "account the insights of those intimat 
familiar with school system pi'actice" as well as the ideas of those, 
who cire not constrained by current practices. ' 
5. The application ofMiiore wide-ranging and varied talent networks 

than in (he past to the increasingly complex challenges of education; 
leadership could be tested. Such tdlenl networks would draw upon' > 
individuals in school system5>, universities and perhaps other agcnc 
and would encompass conc^.e-pls of tlie idea that as man asks more oX 
himself, he needs structure and organization vast and complex. He 
is^ at a point of greater freedom as well as grcat'br dependence. He 
seeks a new balance between (he one and the m§Lpy. 
To establish such a partnership the question of support has to be raised, 
nbt only as it relates to the idea of the partnership, t).ut also as it relates to 
the implementation of some of (he activ ities that would necessarily r^esult, 
from the partnership deLil)o ration. 

One alternative for support would be to seek in the initial stages externa 
support froni foundations or government agencies with such support covering 
both planning and itnplementatlun activities. There^arc obvious advantages 
and disadvantages to this approach. The preparation of a. proposal might lea 
to overly hasty or unsound initial commitments. There might alsp be inadeq 
time to define with integrity sound puv^poses for the partnership .and to seek c 
those activities of most value to the .participating agencies. 

V 

c 

A second approach to the' idea might be a membership payment arrangen 
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wlth school systems In Iho parlnorship whicli would provide sufXicient fuiifls 
to support both planninii and implcmcntalLon efforts. Uiidcr this approach, 
a substantial amovuu of time might be devoted to the development of the 
partnership and the initial eiforts might be directed at clarifying the partner r 
ship's mission, assessing jiceds related to the mission and developing objectiv 
for implementing a number of activities. 

This approach also has certain iirnilations. It might create dilficulty for 
some scho9l systems in obtaining school board approval for membership. 
Pressure to undertake major programmatic efforts might also load lo loss 
quality results, whether measured by the quality of products achieved or their 
relevance to the'^needs of those in the partnership. * * . 

A third approacli might be '..o establish a service concept for the partnersh 
» ■ . - 

with the -scLi: vice paym--nt following the in ode already established for certain 

kinds of profcssion.iTsuppI^af rangcoien^ This procedure would i^ocessari 

alter the early mission wor|,of the alliance, but it could provide school systet 

and universities bettor dp|jortunltics to assess the costs and b'encfits of the 

effort and for determining their degree of commitment to participate in it. 

This approach would also provide opportunities for the exploration and search 

for longer range alternatives for supporting the partnership over timer. 

Obviously this approach has the limitation of constituting lefes than an all out ' 

effort which, in turn, could bo perceived by some as assigning less priovity 

to the partnership than it might-deserve. . .. .■ 

These ideas repr-vsont an over-slmpllflo<l approach to Strengtho'nirig 
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univorsily /public school relations. ^ There obviously are a nunibor of key 

questions to hv tonsick»rocl sucli as how would a partnorsliip of this kind hv 

better than tho relationships \\hich already exist betvvcen school sy/Stems ai 

their surrounding instit-\dions of higher education? Who will gainimost froi 

the partnership- -the university or the school sy^>tom? Is the partnership 

feasible, given the different styles and orientations of professor,s and scho< 

leaders? Should a piirtnership ^noL seek to capitali/.e upon the divoi^sity of t 

school systems within il rather than to look for common approaches? 

These and other questions obviously niust be pxirsued and reasonable 

solutions sliould be found to the problems and issues confronting^thc membi 

of any partaersliip arrangement. The systeni oi alternate opportunities fot 

*^ . ' ' 

learning offered by business, industry, labor unions, proprietary institutioi 

/ • 

/ 

the military, cultural agencies and the like, is emerging as a strong comp< 

and ^its impact will continue to increase. Our formal educational system, 

' ^ * - 

>vhether traditional or non- traditional, will have to recogni/ic this competit 



fairly and dispassionately and come to terms with it. Eventually the older 
system will learn that these alternate moans ca^ provide an added strength 
by performing the services that would not normally be "available to either 
institution. ' , ' 

^ In summary, 1 guess that I am saying .that the lower and higher schooli 
are not adversaries. One will not supplant or supersede the otlier. They « 
in all actualities, partners in the single grand enterprise of promoting 
learning. This assertion is neither empty rhetoric nor a retreat to consen 



It is a realistic affirmation of the .total possibility awaiting us. Education 
to mitch our needs --as individuals and as a society--tlus is everyone's 
goal. We shoulc-1 work toward it through a partnership enthusiastically, \vi 
a sense of commitment and with confidence that there are good and valid v 
to achieve it--\vays that do not lessvn quality even when thcy'arc different 
from our traditional standards. All the resources lor learning, wherever 
they may be found and used, can be helpful in this task. All people of gooi 
will, in education or elsewhere, can be partners in iin enterprise so 
fundamental to a democratic nation. 



